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the highest of the Three Brothers may be easily reached, in an hour or 
two. There is no trail blazed as yet ; but the shortest and best way can 
easily be found, in the absence of a guide, by the aid of the map. From 
this commanding point, almost 4,000 feet above the Yalley, the view is 
extremely fine, the Merced river and green meadows which border it 
seeming to be directly under the observer's feet. Probably there is no 
better place from which to get a bird’s-eye view of the Yosemite Valley 
itself ; and, in respect to the distant views of the Sierra to be had 


from the summit of the Three Brothers, it can only be said, that, like all 
the others which can be obtained from commanding positions around the 
Yalley, it seems, while one is enjoying it, to be the finest possible. At 
the time of our visit to this region in I860, we climbed a commanding 
ridge just north of our camp on the Virgin's Tears Creek, from which a 
noble panoramic view of the Sierra was had. It was just at sunset, and 
the effect of color which was produced by some peculiar condition of the 
atmosphere, and which continued for at least a quarter of an hour, was 
something entirely unique and indescribably beautiful . The whole 
landscape, even the foreground and middle ground as well as the distant 
ranges, beam of a bright Venetian-red color, producing an effect which 
a painter would vainly attempt to imitate by any color or combination 
of colors. It was unlike the “ Alpine glow,” so often seen in high moun- 
tains ; for, instead of being confined to the distant and lofty ranges, 
it tinged even the nearest objects, and not with shades of rose-color and 
purple but with a uniform tint of brilliant, clear red. 

After crossing the Virgin’s Tears, the next creek is that which forms 
the Yosemite Falls, and which is about two miles farther on. The trail 
crosses this creek a little above a small meadow, where one can camp, and 
from which the brink of the fall and the summit of the cliff overhanging 


it on the east may be visited. A couple of miles farther on is a high 
meadow called Deer Park, on which there was some snow even in the latter 
part of June, 1868 ; for we are here nearly 8,500 feet above the sea-level. 
Descending a little, we soon reach Porcupine Flat, a small meadow of 
carices, 8,173 feet above tide-water, and a good camping-ground for those 
who wish to visit Mount Hoffmann. 

This mountain is the culminating point of a group of elevations, very 
conspicuous from various points about the Yosemite, and especially 
from the Mariposa trail and from Sentinel Dome, looking directly across 
the Valley and to the north of it. It is about four miles northwest of 
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Porcupine Flat, and can be reached and ascended without the slightest 
difficulty. The ridge to which it belongs forms the divide between the 
head-waters of Tenaya and Yosemite Creeks ; the latter heads in several 
small lakes which lie immediately under the bold mural face of the range, 
which is turned to the northwest. The summit is 10,872 feet above the 
sea-level and is a bare granitic mass, with a gently curving slope on the 
south side, but falling off in a grand precipice to the north, as seen in 
photograph No. 25, which represents the upper portion of this mountain. 
This photograph shows, also admirably the peculiar concentric structure 
of the granite of this region of the Sierra, and illustrates some other facts 
connected with the form and structure of the mountain masses which will 
be alluded to farther on. 

The view from the summit of Mount Hoffmann is remarkably line, 
and those who have not time, or inclination, to visit the higher peaks 
of the main ridge of the Sierra are strongly advised to ascend this, as the 
trip from the Yosemite and back need only occupy two or three days ; 
and no one who has not climbed some high point above the A alley 
can consider himself as having made more than a distant acquaintance 
with the High Sierra. This is a particularly good point for getting 
an idea of the almost inaccessible region of volcanic masses lying between 
the Tuolumne River and the Sonora Pass road. The number of distinct 
peaks, ridges and tables visible in that direction, crowded together, is too 
great to be counted. The grand mass of Castle Peak is a prominent and 
most remarkably picturesque object. This mountain was thus named 
by Mr. G. II. Goddard, about ten years ago, at which time he ascended, 
by estimate, to within 1,000 feet of the summit, and calculated it to be 
13,000 feet in elevation above the sea-level. * Messrs. King and Gardner 
made several attempts to climb Castle Peak ; but did not succeed in 
getting to the top, although Mr. Goddard thinks it can easily be reached 
from the north. By some unaccountable mistake, the name of Castle 
Peak was afterwards transferred to a rounded and not at all castellated 
mass about seven miles north of Mount Dana ; but we have returned the 
name to the peak to which it belongs, and given that of General Warren, 
the well-known topographer and engineer, to the one on which the entirely 
unsuitable name of Castle Peak had become fixed. 

From Porcupine Flat and Mount Hoffmann, we look directly south on 

* Mr. Goddard’s measurement was made with au aneroid barometer, and subsequent examinations along 
his route, by the Geological Survey, indicate that his figures are about 500 feet too great. Castle Peak is 
probably between 12,000 and 12,500 feet high. 







